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| promise during the year 1934— 


To try and keep out of debt with all the power within me; 


To live within my income and save a little each week, no matter how small 
my revenue; 


To take care of my health, which is the greatest blessing God can give a 
human being; 


To look as cheerful as I can even though I am carrying some serious troubles; 


To cheer up the other fellow who hasn’t got the strength I have to bear 
the load; 


To be a little more considerate of the feelings of others and refrain from 
saying the unpleasant things; 


To smile once in a while, understanding that no one has much use for a 
grouch; 


To stop knocking my associates and friends and defend them whenever I can; 


To attend the meetings of my Union and by my word and thought help those 
that are struggling to build it up; 


To cut out as much as possible some of the wihelisbeibed with which I may 
be afflicted, especially if I am inclined to drink; 


To be loyal to my family. This means morally and financially; 


To hold down my irritable temper and think twice before making a hasty, 
threatening statement, because I know that temper ruins my health 
and my manhood; 


To help the fellow that is down and out, if only with a dime, because it may 
be my turn next; 


To have the courage to fight for right even though I am in the minority; 


To profit by the mistakes I have made in the past and avoid such dangers 
in the future; 


To pay my Union dues regularly, in advance if possible; 

To bring a new man into the Union, or one who has fallen by the wayside 
in his obligation; 

To be a better man all around, even though I know it is difficult to fight 
temptation and habit; 


To talk calmly and in an appealing sense to my children, ateealing to their 
honor and decency to walk the honest, moral road. 


If I do these things I know that, while I may have to battle with myself, 
I will be a better man because I have made the fight. 
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Labor and the NRA 


Statements in certain newspapers 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor is against the National Recovery 
Act are completely erroneous. The po- 
sition of the Federation was stated by 
President William Green in his recent 
Detroit speech. Mr. Green said: 


“T have no patience with those who 
condemn and find fault with the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. Labor has not 
fared perfectly under it. We have 
complaints to make—many of them. 
We have not gotten out of it all that 
we hoped for or that we were entitled 
to, but the friends of Labor, the 
masses of the people, are not going to 
condemn the National Recovery Act 
because it does not bring us overnight 
all that we think we are entitled to. 


“The American Federation of La- 
bor and all its hosts, the millions of 
workers whom it has the honor to 
represent, are going to stand behind 
a great fighting leader, a great Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is ac- 
tually trying to do something for the 
masses of the people.” 


Beginning with the code of fair 
competition for the Cotton Textile 
Industry, the first one set up under 
the Recovery Act, the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
held that the maximum work week in 
the codes, usually forty hours or more, 
is too long to provide employment for 
the millions of jobless and have en- 
deavored to have the hours materially 
reduced. 

The A. F. of L. officers have also 
insisted that the minimum wages in 
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the codes are all too low to materially 
increase the buying power of the 
masses, without which the return of 
prosperity is seriously retarded, and 
have recommended drastic increases 
in the wage rates. In addition, A. F. 
of L. officers have urged the necessity 
of certain changes in the administra- 
tion of the codes deemed necessary 
for the adequate protection of the 
workers. 

These activities are among the du- 
ties imposed on Organized Labor by 
the Recovery Act itself. If the A. F. 
of L. did not endeavor to secure higher 
wages, shorter hours, and administra- 
tive changes regarded as vital to the 
interests of labor, it would not only 
be recreant to its obligations under 
the Act, but would be disloyal to the 
workers whose lives are so materially 
affected by the labor sections of the 
codes. 


At the same time, the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
millions of members wholeheartedly 
support the National Recovery Act, 
and, as Mr. Green truly says, “stand 
behind” President Roosevelt, who “is 
actually trying to do something for 
the masses of the people.” — News 
Letter. 





Pullman Company Maintains 
Company Union, Violating 
Law, Is Charge 


Condemning the exploitation of em- 
ployees of the Pullman Company, the 
American Federation of Labor in- 
structed the Executive Council to use 
its good offices in calling upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to issue an executive 
order placing sleeping car companies 
within the scope of the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act. 


The convention pointed out that the 
Pullman Company is now claiming 
that it is not subject to the National 
Recovery Act or the Railroad Act and 
that the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation stated that the Rail- 


road Act does not apply to the com- 
pany. 

The convention went on to cite Sec- 
tion 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which includes sleeping car com- 
panies under the term “common car- 
riers” used in the act. “The Railway 
Labor Act,” the convention said, 
“states in Section 1, First, the term 
‘Carrier’ includes any express com- 
pany, sleeping car company, and any 
carrier by railroad subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. Under Title 
1, Emergency Powers of the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act, 
1933, the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation is moving to deter- 
mine wherein railroad carriers are 
violating labor’s rights in the above 
named act, through a questionnaire 
sent to the carriers.” 


The convention added that the Re- 
covery Act states a policy in opposi- 
tion to workers being forced to join a 
company union, granting them the 
right to freely organize and declared: 


“The Pullman Company has vio- 
lated and is now violating the Railway 
Labor Act, the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act, 1933, and the 
spirit and letter of the NRA, by main- 
taining with its funds a company 
union, and firing porters and maids 
for joining the Sleeping Car Porters’ 
Unions, which embrace the large ma- 
jority of the porters and maids in the 
Pullman service.” 

A. Philip Randolph, delegate from 
Sleeping Car Porters’ Union No. 
18068, threw light upon the condi- 
tions of Pullman employees in an ad- 
dress in which he charged the Pull- 
man Company is definitely violating 
the law by supporting a company 
union. He said his organization will 
not permit the company to get from 
under both the NRA and the Emer- 
gency Railroad Act. “Before we do 
that,” he declared, “the Pullman por- 
ters and maids will walk off the cars.” 

“We contend,” Delegate Randolph 
told the convention, “that the Pull- 
man porters and maids, and also the 
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Pullman conductors and all the em- 
ployees of the Pullman Company, 
come under the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act.” 

Among the officers and directors of 
the Pullman Company, Moody’s Man- 
ual of Industrials for 1933 lists J. P. 
Morgan and George F. Baker, New 
York bankers; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors, and Hale 
Holden, Jr., chairman of the executive 
committee of the Southern Pacific 
Railway. 





A Deserved Criticism 


The failure of the recent Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Switzerland, to do something definite 
to relieve unemployment by the ap- 
plication of the shorter work week is 
sharply condemned by the Scottish 
Typographical Journal, the organ of 
the Scottish Typographical Associa- 
tion. Its editor says: 

“The framing of the 40-hour con- 
vention has been postponed for a year. 
Not only so, but if the reactionaries 
had their way the matter would be in- 
definitely shelved. And to our utter 
humiliation we find that the represen- 
tative of this ‘National’ Government 
of ours was in the forefront of this 
retrogressive action. * * * That a 
reduction of hours in itself will not 
solve the unemployment problem is 
undisputed by even its most insistent 
propagandists. At the same time, ac- 
tion in this respect would undoubt- 
edly go far to ease the economic prob- 
lem by employing more people and 
with a resultant increased purchasing 
power. It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that the opportunity was 
not taken to give a progressive lead to 
the settlement of the problem pres- 
ently confronting the world.” 

The Scottish Typographical Jour- 
nal’s criticisms of the International 
— Conference are entirely justi- 

ed. 

There are 30,000,000 unemployed 
men and women throughout the 


world. The refusal of the Conference 
to take positive action on this great 
emergency, and give prompt consid- 
eration to the shorter work week as a 
remedy for it, is in sharp contrast to 
the policy of the Government of the 
United States, which has dramat- 
ically met the problem of the jobless 
by inaugurating the 30-hour week on 
public works and a variable week not 
in excess of forty hours in private in- 
dustry. 


Hesiod’s saying that the man who 
procrastinates struggles with ruin is 
equally true of the employers and 
their Governments who dominated 
the Geneva conference. Their policy 
of delay was evidently applied in the 
hope that capitalist production with 
maximum private profit as its only 
goal will in some way resurrect itself 
on the same old basis of long hours. 

The Government of the United 
States does not subscribe to such a 
foolish idea. President Roosevelt re- 
alizes that machine production makes 
shorter hours of labor possible, and 
that the 12,000,000 jobless, largely 
the offspring of labor-displacing ma- 
chinery, make the shorter work week 
imperative if civilization is to con- 
tinue. 

The International Labour Office has 
certainly led the world in conferences 
on unemployment and the hours of 
labor, and in procrastinating its final 
decisions. But when it gets right 
down to the action that does some- 
thing, Uncle Sam heads the interna- 
tional procession for wholesale reduc- 
tion of the length of the work day and 
the work week with its absorption 
into employment of millions of the 
American jobless. 





Even those who cry loudest for 
“freedom of the press” do not appear 
annoyed because of the denial of the 
right of “free speech” in the anthra- 
cite coal regions of the kingdom of 
Pennsylvania. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tue EpITor of your Journal desires to wish all of our members a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year, and hopes and prays that 1934 will have a 
tendency to eliminate many of the dark clouds, the sorrows and the uncer- 
tainties that have crowded our life for the past three or four years. 

This is the twenty-sixth year that I have tendered this New Year’s 
Greeting to our people—over a quarter of a century—but when I look back 
over the years and remember the progress we have made, the confidence 
we have established in the minds of the public and our employers, I am 
happy to have lived in this generation and this age, and to have put forward 
my humble efforts to the end that I have been somewhat helpful in estab- 
lishing the conditions and the privileges which we now enjoy. Oh yes, I fully 
understand that there are hundreds of our men out of work and that we 
are surrounded by unpleasant controversies, and that we are confronted 
with agitators and disturbers within our Union and outside of our Union. 
No one knows this better than I do, sitting in this office and traveling over 
the country year in and year out and visualizing the changes that have 
taken place. But I am just as confident as I was twenty-six years ago that 
we will overcome the obstacles that now surround us. I am an optimist to 
this extent, that I believe the sufferings we are undergoing, as a result of 
unemployment which has created poverty and discouragement, will purify 
us and make us better men and women as the years roll on. I am also fully 
satisfied that from out of this stagnation and mire of industrial degradation 
and paralysis that our country and ourselves will emerge the victor in the 
years to come. 

We needed something like what we have undergone for the last three or 
four years to bring us to our senses. The working men and women of the 
nation, the middle classes, and even the professional men and women were 
drunk with their power as a result of the conditions obtaining, which created 
extravagance and licentiousness far beyond the wildest dreams of our 
ancestors. Men and women went crazy for dress, and depraved themselves 
in many ways, morally and otherwise, because money came easily and 
positions were plentiful. We even ruined our children, in many instances, 
by allowing them to have every luxury, thereby depriving them of the 
education obtained as a result of struggling for the better things. The 
younger generation were allowed to grow into manhood and womanhood 
believing everything was rosy, and fathers and mothers were guilty of 
crimes for which they are now paying the price, because they have seen 
their loved ones act in defiance of their wishes and lead lives in many in- 
stances which brought discredit to the parents. 

Now that we have gone through the fire of purification and punish- 
ment, suffering and privation, we will, in my opinion, be better from this 
experience. With the beginning of the New Year let us try and begin to 
build up our courage and our determination to go ahead, to suffer, if neces- 
sary, and to inculcate principles of decency and economy and to destroy the 
weaknesses established during the years of plenty, which led us on to doing 
things and wasting things which we now know we need. There are none 
of us, no matter how wise we are, that have not made mistakes. No one 
has the right to censure the other for their one or two mistakes made 
during the years of prosperity. For instance, what right do I have to say 
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to a man, “You should not have put your money in that bank; you should 
have investigated,” now that the bank has closed its doors? What’s the 
use of rubbing it in, when even the wisest men and women in life, those 
that believed they understood investments, have lost in other enterprises 
which were just as rotten as the bank that closed? But we have a right to 
censure and condemn and refuse to sympathize with those classes that do 
not profit from the experiences that have obtained in life. Any man or 
institution may prove false to us once, but if we permit them to prove false 
to us the second time, then we are below the standard of normal intelligence, 
decency and manhood. 


The thing to do, all of us, is to try and drive out the past, to begin 
anew on January 1, 1934, lay our plans for the future and try to build up 
again as we did before, recover if we can a part of what we have lost, but at 
any rate never to surrender our desire and our ambition, to fight on, to the 
end that when January 1, 1935, comes around we can look with a smile at 
the future and partly smile at the past. 

After all, if we analyze our own conditions, even though we have lost 
our jobs, even though we have lost our money, even though the lifetime 
savings of ourselves and our families have been wiped out—or pretty nearly 
wiped out—let us ask ourselves, isn’t there a condition that could be worse? 
Suppose one of our loved ones was taken away, one whom we had cherished 
with a love almost indescribable; suppose that one of our children or our 
parents or one of our immediate family, were sick with an incurable disease, 
in an asylum suffering mentally, or threatened with a malignant disease for 
which there was very little hope. Wouldn’t that condition be worse? 

And again, why do we grieve so much at our lot in life? After all, isn’t 
it a certainty—more certain than anything else in nature—that in a few 
years we will be called away? In our youth we refuse to consider that part 
of life. There isn’t anything more certain than that the end will come. 
There may be some doubt from the material standpoint, or some uncertainty 
from a natural standpoint as to our birth, but there is no doubt whatever 
as to the ending of our span of life. Every human being born into the world 
begins to end their life from the first day of their birth. And understanding 
that this is an absolute fact, why should we worry about the things in life 
that are material? Oh yes, of course I understand that we are anxious for 
those whom we may leave behind, that we would like to see them provided 
for, and that is the human instinct in all of us. Only the degenerate or 
feeble-minded without principles of justice is careless about protecting a 
dependent wife or mother, or an invalid sister or brother. 

But again, as to leaving a lot of money to children, why should we be 
so anxious? The greatest bitterness has obtained in families of the well- 
to-do among brothers and sisters as a result of quarreling over the prop- 
erties and money left by the father. Go into the home of a decent working 
man where he has left only enough to provide for his wife, and witness for 
yourself the sympathy and the love and the sorrow amongst the children 
who will not receive one dollar from that loved father of theirs. There you 
will vision sincerity and filial, heart-felt devotion and sorrow. On the other 
hand, come with me into the home of the rich, or the medium rich, and see 
the children, grown up into manhood and womanhood with children of their 
own, who are waiting anxiously until the will of their father is read, and 
then witness the disappointment on the part of the children because one 
was favored more than another. They forget the years of anxiety and 
tenderness that father spent in raising them from babies to boyhood and 
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girlhood, then sending them to school; they forget the nights that he sat 
up anxiously watching one of them suffering with one of the diseases of 
childhood. All is forgotten in the thought of how much they will gain. 
Sometimes before the passing of the father he fully understands that this 
will be the condition obtaining at his death, and there is no more pitiful 
experience in life for a father or mother than to understand that such is 
the feeling of their children. 

I merely mention this in order to try to prove to our readers that some 
of the things we worry about and go to our beds praying for a return of, 
if we obtained same they would be a curse in disguise. I have always been 
a believer in the law of averages; that blessings sometimes come dis- 
guised, and that great success and material gain or the accomplishment of 
great desires, are sometimes punishment for which we suffer before the end. 

Be of good cheer for the coming year of 1934. Brace up, buckle on your 
harness, determined to take care of the little things in life that seem trivial; 
make friends and give friendship in return to those that are possessed of 
the qualities of decency and honesty, whether they be humble or in high 
station. Money and position and great fame are not always the qualities of 
the real man. “Fame is but a fickle Dame.” 

One request I make for all and that is to take care of your health during 
the coming year. Don’t say that you couldn’t afford to go to a doctor. There 
are many institutions where medical treatment can be obtained free, or 
where it costs you very little. But even if you have to do without an extra 
suit of clothes, take care of your health, which includes your teeth, eyes and 
general constitution, because, after all, nothing in life counts if you do not 
have your health. It is rumored, and I believe on good authority, that 
J. P. Morgan, father of the present Mr. Morgan, who died of cancer in 
Rome, Italy, offered five million dollars to any physician or surgeon who 
could cure him or prolong his life without suffering. Of course it could not 
have been done. There was an All-Seeing Power that had numbered his 
days, and nature, with its wonderful medical scientific development, found 
it impossible to relieve the dying Morgan. He left over $150,000,000 to his 
children; he had a great name internationally; he was thoroughly loved in 
Rome and in London as he was in Washington and New York by those whom 
he had befriended in the upper strata of life. But lying there on his bed of 
pain, watching the hours fleeting by and knowing there was no relief, would 
he not gladly have changed places with the poorest man and begin life 
again and give up all his millions? Is there any one of you who would now 
accept the position of such an individual under such circumstances? There- 
fore, have you not every reason to be thankful that even though the days 
and nights have been dark and disappointing, sometimes discouraging, for 
the past year—I repeat, should you not be thankful that yot are not suffering 
or witnessing some loved one suffering beyond relief? We still have the 
sunshine and a vast, beautiful country full of all the qualities and gifts of 
nature necessary to make life happy. We should be thankful that we are 
living in this country in this age. We may have lost financially; we may 
have lost our better positions; but we are never broke unless we have lost 
our courage, and even then there is this hope and prayer on the part of the 
Editor, that you will fight to regain that courage if pari of it has been de- 
stroyed. Fight on! Fight on for justice and a better day! 

A Happy, Prosperous New Year, with greater contentment and courage, 
is the greeting of your Editor. 


ry Tr 
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Raruer a strange thing that Labor, as is usually the case in recent years 
(on all important questions) does not know where it stands on the monetary 
question. There is no class that will suffer more from this situation than 
the working classes and there is no class, therefore, that should be more 
interested. We have one group of labor men sending telegrams to the 
President denouncing the so-called “monetary policy” of the President, and 
we have another group sending in resolutions endorsing same. And there is 
no one seemingly that has the power to come out and speak for Labor as 
a whole, because there has been no expression from Labor on this all-impor- 
tant question. The subject is so far reaching and to many so hard to under- 
stand that you cannot blame the workers, who expect advice from their 
leaders, for being all up in the air regarding the matter. 

If the value of the dollar is reduced to 50 cents; that is, if you can only 
purchase as much with $2.00 now as you could three years ago with $1.00, 
then the workers lose, because it is a moral certainty that wages are not 
going to go up 50 per cent, nor 25 per cent, nor 10 per cent, in many instances, 
for the organized workers. Therefore, Labor loses by inflation. 

On the other hand we have this situation confronting us, that unless 
we raise the price of manufactured materials and farm products there will 
be no money to spend either by the manufacturers or farmers, and conse- 
quently there will be a large industrial stagnation or an enormous amount 
of unemployment prevailing. 

There was an old system in England, which still prevails, where they 
give you a great big handful of copper pennies for a shilling. You get 
twelve large 2-cent pieces, in England called pennies, for a shilling. They 
are as large as silver dollars, and you get that much for a 24-cent silver piece, 
which is the value of the English shilling. 

There was psychology in this procedure and this psychology was intro- 
duced into the English monetary situation during the time in which Disraeli 
was Prime Minister. The British Dominion extended into the Orient and 
the Hindus in India and the natives of South Africa and Australia were very 
happy when they could rattle twelve big English pennies in their pockets, 
because they felt they certainly were rich. The custom prevails today, even 
in Ireland where English money is the money of the Free State. 

In simple language it is about the same system they are endeavoring 
to use through inflation. As an example of what is intended, the desire on 
the part of the administration is to give the farmer more money, more silver 
dollars, more big pennies, so that he will feel he has something and, there- 
fore, will be more liberal in his spending. During the war wheat sold, by 
order of the Government, at $2.40 a bushel and the farmers were happy and 
contented and everybody was working. That was in the days when the 
farmers had two or three automobiles and a hod carrier wore nothing but 
silk shirts. Everybody was contented because everyone had a lot of money 
and were working continually; and although you could buy as much now 
for $20.00 as during the war for $40.00, still there was more employment 
during the years of prosperity and there was more contentment from 1923 
to 1928. 

There is also this movement on foot. In our country we have an enor- 
mous amount of silver mines and the representatives from those states, both 
in the House and the Senate, are exceedingly anxious to raise the price of 
silver and perhaps the price of copper. There is a selfishness in all classes in 
society, and selfishness, or self-preservation, of the representative in Con- 
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gress is very prominent in our legislative halls, both in the state and in 
the nation. 

At any rate, the monetary question, or the question of inflation or 
deflation is the subject now prevailing throughout the country; and Labor, 
as stated before, should be more interested than any other class in society, 
and Labor should hold conferences of its representative officers. The con- 
ference should be called in Washington and an attempt made to reach an 
understanding, even if more than one conference had to be called. Action 


is what the membership needs. Leadership to fight and to lead is sadly 
lacking. 


Tr 


Ir HAS RECENTLY come to my attention that many of our local unions are 
charging less dues each month than the International Constitution orders 


or provides and compels. On page 35, Section 80, of the International Con- 
stitution it reads as follows: 


“Dues of members of Local Unions hereafter chartered shall 
not be less than Two ($2.00) Dollars per month. This section also 
applies to Local Unions that have surrendered their charters or 
whose charters have been revoked, upon the issuance of a new 
charter to said Local Union.” 


This law went into effect on December 1, 1930, and all local unions char- 
tered since that time must, under this law, charge not less than $2.00 per 
month dues. Any local charging less than this per month shall not receive 
any financial or other aid from the International Union in case of trouble or 
difficulty, and after the International Union finds out that the local is not 
complying with this law, and upon proper notice to the local union, such as 
reading this statement in the Journal, the International Union may, and will, 
revoke the charter of the local. 

Men coming into the union who cannot pay 50 cents a week, or two 
dollars a month, dues in order to build up their local treasury, are not worth 
much to the Labor Movement or themselves. No matter what the amount 
is, which the membership pay as dues to the local union, the International 
Union receives only one cent a day per member, or thirty cents a month. 
Therefore, the purpose of the Convention in adopting this law was to build 
up the treasuries of the locals so that they might have sufficient funds to 
permanently employ some individual member of the local to look after its 
affairs and to pay a small benefit in case of death when the funds of the 
local become sufficiently strong to do so; also in order that the local might 
have money enough to take care of court cases or members absolutely in 
need in case of a strike or lockout. Our strongest unions are the ones that 
pay three, four or six dollars a month dues and are the unions which need 
the least help from the International organization. 

It is useless for any local secretary or local union to make the statement 
that they cannot get this amount in dues out of their membership. I repeat, 
if the membership are not willing to pay for their affiliation with the union 
to the extent of at least $2.00 a month, then they should remain out of the 
union, because they are going to be a source of trouble and embarrassment 
to the Labor Movement as well as a liability to the International organization. 

While the International Union has for one of its purposes the principle 
of fraternity, it is also founded on business ethics and business principles 
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1 and unless such principles and ethics are observed by local unions and by the 
International, our movement will decay—die from looseness, inefficiency and 
: poverty. 
All local secretaries and members should immediately take up this ques- 
tion and if they are not living up to the Constitution in reference to this 
matter, it should be remedied at once, otherwise they had better disassociate 
themselves from the International organization because the International 
will not guarantee or give any benefits where this section of the Constitution 
is being violated. 

When a local union is granted a charter it enters into an agreement with 
the International that it will observe its Constitution, its laws and all its 
rulings, consequently, it is the duty of the International Officers to carry 
out their obligation by enforcing the Constitution. Cheap men of Labor in 
any employment are not profitable and cheap unions are a menace to the 
great Labor Movement. 


TTF 


Acam I repeat, the national office will not recognize letters from individual 
members, as this would be an utter impossibility. And again, we do not 
know who the member is who writes in. Anyone, for instance, can write a 
letter and say that “the local officers refused to answer to my complaint 
on a certain situation.” How do I know, in the national office, who James 
Williams, John James, or Martin O’Brien is. If a member has a grievance 
that he wants adjusted he should appear before the meeting and bring forth 
his grievance. He can then ask that a decision be rendered by the Joint 
Council if there is one in the district. If not, the member should ask the 
Secretary-Treasurer to send the question—with the seal of the local union 
on the communication—to the national office for answer and decision. If 
every Tom, Dick and Harry were to start shooting letters into the national 
office we might just as well close our doors. 

All anonymous letters are thrown in the waste basket. So if you do 
not have the courage to sign your letters, then do not send them in, and even 
if they are signed sometimes we take into consideration the localities, the 
individuals signing, and the kind of locals and officers against whom they 
make complaints. The one advantage of being an official for a number of 
years is the fact that we pretty well know every one of our local officers; 
at least we have their history in the Headquarters and we know, usually, 
who is right and who is wrong. We also are acquainted with the chronic 
kickers and disturbers who for years have pestered us with all kinds of 
grievances, some created, some imaginary, and perhaps some real, but not 
so impossible that they cannot be straightened out within the local unions. 


FF 


Loca UNIONS charging over $50.00 for initiation fee are absolutely work- - 
ing against the best interests of the Trade Union Movement. Yes, I make 
this statement fully understanding that substantial benefits are paid by 
the local union. The greater success of the Labor Movement depends not 
upon high initiation fees, but on high dues. We are confronted with this 
situation once in a while, that the fellows who are in the union, some of them 
who were hard to get in, do not care how difficult it is made to bring in the 
fellow on the outside. Some of the others, usually the old timers, are pretty 
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considerate and conservative and admit that while they worked to bring the 
union to where it is, they could not have paid the high initiation fee de- 
manded by some unions at the time they became members. I fully under- 
stand that the conditions made by the union now should be paid for, but 
when you charge a man four or five dollars a month you are making him 
pay for the conditions obtained. Besides, get this into your heads, you men 
who desire to strengthen the union and claim to be unselfish, we must con- 
tinuously keep bringing new blood into our union or else we will die of dry 
rot. Oh yes, I also know there are many men out of work now and that 
those men should be given the preference. I quite agree with this sentiment 
because we are now living in subnormal times. But this condition will not 
continuously obtain. I also realize there is quite a little deadwood hanging 
around the edges of the union that keep their dues paid up pretty well but 
are not the kind of men an employer wants to hire when he is looking for 
good men. One of the things we must get into our heads is that the local 
union, through its officers and members, must have the courage to tell the 
few hangers on where they get off, even if they are in the union. 

In other words, I say to the local officers, don’t play politics; stand on 
your feet and speak up. They elected you to office for this purpose. And I 
have found after thirty years of service in the Labor Movement that the 
man who has the courage to tell the truth and fight for the best interests of 
the union is always supported by the majority. 


TTF 


The CODE business has been awful in so far as increasing the work of our 
organization is concerned. The National Recovery Act has been a blessing 
to the unorganized and to many who are out of work. Substantially and 
actually it hasn’t done hardly anything towards raising wages for those 
that were organized. In a few places we have shamed the employers into 
shortening the hours where we were working sixty hours a week, and in 
other places, through the force and strength of our unions, shortened the 
hours of work. It has helped us in this way, that the employers, especially 
in the southern states, who have not dealt with unions of our craft, and 
many other crafts, have been forced to raise wages. In this way it has helped 
our fair employers who have always paid decent wages. 

The National Recovery Act is only an experiment, but it has been to 
the masses of the workers, mostly the unorganized, of substantial benefit. 
The codes adopted pertaining to our crafts where we are organized, are 
simply ridiculous and unthinkable. This was to be expected because the 
Government, short of men to handle the codes down jn Washington and 
other places, had to take what was left and those who volunteered their 
services. In many instances a man engaged in the printing business handled 
the trucking code; and another man who was engaged as a teacher of astron- 
omy at Harvard or some other educational institution, handled the building 
trades code, etc. Oh, there were many large employers of labor, like the 
head of the Standard Oil Company and the head of General Electric, who 
volunteered their services as they did during the war. I refer to the dollar 
a year man; but, believe me, to those people salaries did not count for any- 
thing. The fact that they were on the job protecting their interests against 
any adverse decisions was more to them than wages. And believe me, 
brothers, they got results. 

This is where Labor is weak. The big men of Labor cannot be taken 
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away from their work. Usually two or three fourth-class leaders are always 
open for invitations to serve on boards or committees. And many of those, 
including those on the outside, such as shyster lawyers, men with a round- 
about political pull, go in there and serve on boards and all the time they are 
in there all of them, with few exceptions, are endeavoring to make contacts 
which will be helpful to them as soon as the war is over, whether the war 
be industrial or militaristic. It is a pity that each International Union could 
not delegate an assistant to take the place of the principal officer of the 
organization so that said principal officer could devote his time watching 
and protecting the interests of his members in times such as we are now 
going through in Washington. The Labor men who seek jobs or publicity 
for themselves at the expense of their unions are the curse of the movement. 
But still more dangerous are the penny-ante layers. And much more vicious 
are the heads of big corporations who are such good patriots. “Double 
check ?” 


TT F 


A prareNntty, from the speech of General Johnson before the Manufac- 
turers’ Association in New York, he is wavering a little as to his deter- 
mination to see that Labor is given what it was intended it should be given 
by the National Industrial Recovery Act when it was passed. I listened in 
on the radio to this address and also have a copy of it before me this morning 
on my desk, and the innuendos or messages contained between the lines of 
this speech to the National Manufacturers’ Association as to how they could 
get along, proves to me conclusively that there is either fear on the part of 
General Johnson that he could not put over what the intention of the Act 
was, or else an inclination to sidestep. I am not the only Labor oificial that 
believes thus. However, when the Congress meets there may be some 
questitons asked by the representatives of the people. No one can deny that 
Henry Ford defeated the whole machinery of the Act, because there isn’t 
any semblance of a union in the Ford factory in Detroit, and no one working 
for Ford dares admit that he is a member of a union or he would get in or 
get out bad. This is absolutely and distinctly against the law as embodied 
and expressed in the National Recovery Act. 


TTF 


Sze TO IT that your local Secretary-Treasurer is bonded. Don’t be afraid 
to stand up in the meeting and ask if he is bonded. It is the principal duty 
of the Trustees to see that the Secretary-Treasurer is bonded for enough to 
cover the amount of money subject to his withdrawal by individual check. 
In most local unions this would not be more than one thousand dollars. If it 
is more than that, the signatures of two officers should be necessary. The 
International Union has a separate fund for the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International subject to his personal signature on the check. This is in 
order that he may be able to pay bills when the General President is away 
from the general office. Local unions can do likewise. An honest man acting 
as Secretary-Treasurer desires to be bonded. 

The Trustees of the local union should have the bond of the Secretary- 
Treasurer in safe keeping in a bank or safety deposit vault. It is not right 
to have the Secretary-Treasurer hold his own bond, because if there was a 
crooked Secretary-Treasurer he could destroy the bond. When the Trustees 
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of a local union audit the books of the local they should prove the financial 
statements as contained on the books by going to the bank for verification 
of the deposits. 

Begin the New Year right. It is just as easy to do right as to do wrong. 
It is all a habit. We have grown too loose in recent years in the handling 
of our affairs in local unions, and it is due to the carelessness or apparent 
“flapperism” of the individual members that were too busy enjoying them- 
selves during the years of prosperity to attend to the affairs of the union. 
Let us promise now during the coming year to attend our meetings and take 
care of the affairs of our unions. 


TTF 


A COMPLAINT has come to me from President Whitney that members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen who are driving trucks have been inter- 
fered with by some of our members, or those who claim to be our members, 
in several districts. If this is true I want to warn our members now that such 
proceeding is entirely wrong and is absolutely in conflict with the agreement 
we have reached with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Under that 
agreement those truck drivers who are holding membership in the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen cannot be forced out of that membership, but 
they can resign if they want to. In other words, under the insurance laws of 
the Trainmen they cannot force those men out of membership. Again, the 
Trainmen have guaranteed to me that when the contracts they have with 
truck owners expire, they will not renew them. Consequently the Inter- 
national Union orders all organizations affiliated with the International 
Union to recognize paid-up members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men driving trucks at the present time, but no members card must be 
recognized who has been taken into that organization since November 
6, 1933. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has a reputation for car- 
rying out its contracts and it has never broken its word of honor or its pledge 
to employers or to a trade union representative, and we do not intend that 
this contract with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen shall in any way 
be violated by any of our affiliated unions. Under the agreement the Train- 
men will not admit to membership any truck driver. We will not admit to 
membership any bus driver. All our unions and all members are requested 
to carry out this agreement. The Trainmen are doing their share. 


TTF 


G OOD UNION MEN abide by the decision of the majority of the membership 
in meeting assembled. If the power is delegated to the executive board to 
handle certain routine matters, then the decision of the board should be 
accepted. When we appeared before the rostrum and took the obligation 
which we all have taken—or should have taken in order to be the right kind 
of members properly initiated—we pledged ourselves to abide by the 
decision of the majority of the members of the local union. 


TF FT 








Au MEMBERS have the right to express themselves in open forum at a 
regular meeting, but no member has the right to make charges and state- 
ments that are absolutely wrong, nor has any member the right to go around 
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on the outside and whisper things into the ears of other members which are 
not in line with real manhood and decency. Any member making a charge 
against an officer by whispering to someone else on the outside is subject 
to have charges preferred against him by that officer and if the charges 
against the officer are proven false, then the local union can go as far as 
suspending or heavily fining the member of being guilty of cruel injustice in 
destroying the good name of the officer. It is true you might say that the 
local executive board was stacked against you, but when the local executive 
board makes its report to the meeting on the charges preferred against you, 
if you feel the sentence is unjust, you have the right to take the matter up 
and appeal from said decision to the Joint Council. The decision of the Joint 
Council is final and binding in the case of the individual. 

All real trade unionists, members of our unions, should be governed by 
the action of the local union and the executive board, because in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they are guilty when found guilty by the local union 
and its executive board. 


TTF 


Tae CONSTITUTION states plainly that a man must pay his initiation fee 
in full before he can be given the obligation in our organization. Certain 
leniency is granted in unions where there are high initiation fees, such as 
$25.00, $40.00 or $50.00; and where a man pays a major portion of this 
initiation fee the national executive board has permitted the local union 
to initiate the individual. But where the initiation fee is $12.00, $10.00 or 





$5.00 it should be paid in full before the individual is initated. 
TOF OT 


Blatant Blanton 


Representative Blanton of Texas 
has resumed his reactionary attacks 
on the living standards of Government 
employees. 

A sample of his “argument” for 
lower pay for Federal workers is con- 
tained in a letter he wrote to Claude 
E. Babcock, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. He said: 


“If you will send me a list of your 
members who are dissatisfied with 
their Government pay and are willing 
to give up their positions I will fur- 
nish from my own district 500 quali- 
fied applicants for each position, who 
will gladly take the job at a lower 
salary. You had better let well enough 
alone.” 

That is to say, Representative Blan- 
ton proposes to put Government jobs 


up at auction and sell them to the low- 
est bidder. This scheme in the pres- 
ent period of hard times and unem- 
ployment would reduce wages and 
salaries to a starvation basis. 

Blanton’s proposal is nothing but 
blatant demagoguery. His trick can 
be turned against him. He draws the 
comfortable salary of $8,500 a year. 
His record reveals that his major 
function is to detect measures which 
are designed to improve the economic 
conditions of the earning masses of 
the American people and then vote 
against them. 

If Representative Blanton should 
offer his job at auction to the lowest 
bidder in his own state, his office 
would undoubtedly be flooded with 
tens of thousands of qualified appli- 
cants, probably at half what he gets, 
and, judging from his anti-labor rec- 
ord, the qualifications would not be 
high. 














San Francisco, Calif., 
December 13, 1933. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
222 East Michigan Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


A sorely oppressed but noticeabliy 
jubilant voice makes itself heard from 
out of a wilderness of disorganization 
—‘“Los Angeles is beginning to see 
the light.” 

Recently, some 25,000 grievously 
exploited Angelenos from all walks in 
life have, with amazing sincerity and 
earnestness, joined the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
permanency of this great move, 
Brother President, naturally cannot 
be determined immediately. Very 
positive signs, however, tempt us to 
prophesy that the reign of the Los 
Angeles Open Shop has been very defi- 
nitely undermined and that the bright 
flower of Unionism distinctly threat- 
ens to flourish in full bloom. Endless 
and untold obstacles are expected 
from the die-hard open shoppers, but 
once the miserably persecuted low- 
paid worker tastes of the delights of 
a Rooseveltian leisure, he will not very 
readily consent to be driven back to 
the bleak and painful throes of his 
former abominable lot. 


Yes, Brother Tobin, we do wax 
rather exultant at the small measure 
of success that has attended our lat- 
est efforts, but in the face of the dis- 
couraging and hopeless struggle of 
the past several decades, are we not 
entitled to joyfully boast a bit? 

And, again, is not the measure of 
our success in Los Angeles a true in- 
dicator of what may be accomplished 
throughout the Nation? 

We think that Labor Leaders every- 
where can well afford a look of con- 


| CORRESPONDENCE | 


cern to what is taking place in Los An- 
geles. If, to this interest, they will 
add words of encouragement and con- 
tinued support to the organizers re- 
sponsible in part for this great work, 
then we say that the lasting success 
of our efforts in a great measure will 
be guaranteed. 


May I take this opportunity to 
thank you for your increasing confi- 
dence and help throughout this cam- 
paign. The services of Michael Casey 
and William J. Conboy have been in- 
estimable, as results have thus far 
proven. However, our goal has in no 
sense as yet been attained, but we plod 
on with greater confidence in the 
knowledge that you and the powerful 
International that you so ably lead 
are with us. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 


JOSEPH M. CASEY, 
Organizer, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 





Team, Auto Truck and Delivery 
Drivers, Local Number 162 


Labor Temple, Portland, Ore., 
December 14, 1933. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, Gen. Pres., 
222 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Just finished reading the December 
issue of the Journal and in my opinion 
it was the best issue ever published. 
The article dealing with the brewery 
situation and your address to the 
NRA are of particular importance at 
this time on account of the fight we 
are waging on the Brewery Workers 
and the effort we are making at this 
time to organize the long distance 
haulers. 

While we are meeting with success 
in both of these efforts there is some 
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maudlin sentiment for the Brewery 
Workers and some of the auto freight 
operators are beginning to realize that 
organization of the men will tend to 
stabilize their industry. 

Separate copies of your speech and 
your article on the brewery situation 
will be very helpful to us in our en- 
deavors. If it is not asking too much, 
will you send me several hundred 
copies of each which we will be glad 
to pay for, otherwise, about two hun- 
dred copies of the magazine. 

Things are going along very nicely 
in Portland and we are making posi- 
tive headway. We could organize 
many more men than we have by 
brass band tactics, but we are pro- 
ceeding carefully by obtaining wages 
and conditions and agreements as we 
go along. Practically all the drivers in 
Portland have been organized in the 
past. During the last several years, 
since they quit the Union, their wages 
have been cut in two. Many of these 
men are now knocking at the door, but 
we are only taking them as fast as we 
can properly function for them. There 
is every indication that we will have a 
solid and substantial organization in 
Portland by the time the Convention 
rolls around. 

Hoping this finds you in good health 
and with sincere good wishes, I re- 
main 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) H. W. DAIL. 


(EpiTor’s NoTE: Most of our people will 
remember Harry W. Dail, Secretary-Treas- 
urer for several years of Local 174, Seattle, 
Washington. In fact he was a great deal of 
help towards making Local 174 in its days 
of struggle, the kind of union it is today, 
healthy and militant. He is now doing spe- 
cial organizing work under the direction of 
the Joint Council of Seattle, Wash., and 
Portland, Ore., in through the State of 
Oregon.) 





Harriman’s Brainstorm 


Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, one of the organizations which 
strenuously opposes that section of 


the National Recovery Act which 
guarantees the right of the workers 
to organize in bona fide trade unions 
without interference from employers, 
is reported in the press as having told 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce that in his judgment the 
Recovery Act bars union shop agree- 
ments. 

What a brainstorm! 

Undoubtedly Mr. Harriman’s belief 
is father to his desires. 

Reactionary and subversive anti- 
union employers of the Harriman 
type, whose well-known policy is to 
use the so-called law of supply and 
demand to beat down wages and 
lengthen hours, know that trade 
unions with union shop agreements 
resulting from collective bargaining 
are the only real protection working 
men and women have against the sub- 
versive labor policies of industrial dic- 
tators. 

They would like to see trade unions 
outlawed by law in the United States 
just as Hitler has outlawed them by 
decree in Germany. 

Of course there is not a paragraph 
or sentence in the National Recovery 
Act that prohibits union shop agree- 
ments. 

In fact it is likely that those who 
phrased the labor section were ani- 
mated by the desire to encourage col- 
lective bargaining and thus enable 
the workers to participate by bona 
fide unions in determining their wages 
and hours under the fair practice 
codes set up under the Recovery Act. 

As William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, told 
the 1933 convention of that organi- 
zation: “The right to enter into an 
agreement providing for a closed 
union shop has been conceded and 
recognized by the courts in all their 
decisions.” 

That right is not vitiated in the 
slightest degree by the National Re- 
covery Act, nor by any responsible 
interpreter of its constructive provi- 
sions.—News Letter. 
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Crisis in Education 


One of the most disastrous conse- 
quences of the depression is the im- 
pairment of our public school system. 
Our ideal was to give every boy and 
girl an equal opportunity for an edu- 
cation in order to prevent the develop- 
ment of those permanent barriers be- 
tween groups, due to unequal training. 
Our community incomes have de- 
clined, tax revenues for schools have 
fallen off. Many communities whose 
school funds are short are seriously 
hampered by restrictions on their 
borrowing limits. When credit is most 
essential local regulations and some- 
times state constitutional regulations 
eliminate bonds as an emergency 
relief. 

The country has been sorely trou- 
bled by reports of closed schools, 
short-time schools, overcrowded 
schools, courses dropped from cur- 
ricula, teachers unpaid, teaching po- 
sitions unfilled, etc. These things in- 
dicate a serious condition which badly 
handicaps the citizens of the future. 


In order to have a basis of facts 
upon which remedial progress could 
be based, the National Education As- 
sociation sent to the educational offi- 
cials of every county a report asking 
for data on closed schools, short 
terms, and compensation under $450 
and $750 yearly. In response to 3,520 
cards, replies were received from 
1,886 counties. The returns show that 
2,016 remained closed for lack of 
funds this fall; 110,800 children are 
without schools. This is a greater 
number of children than are enrolled 
in Minneapolis or the entire state of 
Arizona. In addition 150 schools re- 
port a school term of less than three 
months, with 35,750 involved; 5,728 
will have a school term of less than six 
months. The National Education As- 
sociation estimates that more than 
18,000 schools will run less than six 
months and that 914,500 children are 
affected. These figures mean that 
over 1,000,000 children in rural com- 


munities will be denied the usual edu4 
cational facilities. 

The returns on salary indicate thai 
about one-half the rural teachers have 
an annual income less than $750 and 
that one in five receives less thar 
$450. 

The National Education Associa 
tion estimates that one out of every 
four of the teachers in our publi¢ 
schools have an annual income less 
than would flow from the minimum 
wage for unskilled labor fixed by the 
President’s Re-employment Agree 
ment. 


In reporting on public school educa 
tion to our last convention, the Execu 
tive Council declared that Labor can 
not stand by and see the passing of 
our public school system which we did 
so much to secure. We pointed out 
that federal aid was the only way ta 
get relief and that federal aid need 
not mean federal control or a denial 
of local responsibility. The plight of 
our public schools must be carried te 
Congress. — American Federationist. 





Auto Drivers Get Proper Res 
Periods in England 
London, England.—Officials of the 


Transport and General Workers’ 
Union declare that important steps 
toward the national regulation o 
working conditions in the transporta 
tion of goods on the highways by 
motor-driven vehicles will soon be 
taken as the result of the enactment 
by Parliament of the bill regulating 
that industry. 

It was announced that the Ministe 
of Labor will consult with the trade 
unions and employers’ organizations 
with a view to establishing the nego- 
tiating machinery. 

One important provision of the Act 
insures for the drivers proper rest 
periods away from their vehicles. 
This, it is said, will improve work con- 
ditions and prevent accidents caused 
by excessive fatigue. 
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O TO your next meeting and try to revive the good old honest discussions 

we had years ago when we were building up our Unions, and promise 

to support the officers of your Union, because they, too, are struggling and 
fighting for the right, more than some of us understand. 
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STATED in the columns of this Journal some months ago that this winter 
would not be as bad as last winter and that next spring would see the 


' beginning of a real come-back. Even running the dangers of becoming a 
q false prophet, I am still standing on this statement. Look around you and 


see if there isn’t some way that you can lend a helping hand to someone less 


' fortunate than yourself. At least you can say a word of encouragement and 


give a fellow a slap on the back and say to him, “It might be worse.” After 
all, the countries in Europe that are on the verge of revolution are worse 
off than we are. Anyone who states that our country is going to the dogs 
does not know anything about what is going on in other countries, and does 
not fully understand that we have the richest country in the world and it is 
all a matter of proper adjustment, just now beginning to take place. 
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ELIEVE it or not, but the Chicago World’s Fair put more pep and life 
into the railroads than anything that has happened in the last three or 
four years; and, generally speaking, the Fair was conducted in a manner 


» that redounds to the credit of Chicago. There was no increase in crime 


during the Fair, and pickpocketing and other petty crimes were held down 
to a minimum. Also people were not robbed by high prices any place in 
Chicago during the Fair. Proving conclusively that there is a vast majority 
of high-class business men and political officials in Chicago. 

















Official Magazine of the | 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 


AGNI DUI 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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